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Correspondence. 


GEOLOGICAL AND AGRICULTURAL SURVEYS. 
Te the Editor of the New England Farmer, 
Sin,—In some parts of the state of New-York, 
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manure of their stables and hog-sties :—but thou- 
sands are yet imagining that nothing, save the 
productions of their barn-yards, and animal and 
vegetable substances ina state of decomposition 
can claim the appellation of manure. Much is 


geological and agricultural surveys have alrea-| yet to be accomplished. Many rude customs, 


dy been taken, which promise much usefulness | 


to the farmer, as well as to the naturalist. As 
all soils are formed by the disintegration of 
rocks, it seems necessary that the cultivator 
should become acquainted, at least, with the 
rocks in his own neighborhood before he can 
have a competent knowledge of his own soil. 
If the rocks are such as form a meagre, unfruit- 
ful soil, some different kinds of earth should be 
sought to render it more favorable to vegeta- 
tion, by giving it those qualities best fitted to 
secure to plants the virtues of common manures. 
It is said by some of our best writers on agri- 
culture, that in some places, means for enrich- 
ing the soil are to be found in the subsoil ; 
while in others, the subsoil, on being mixed 
with the soil, operates unfavorably. Now it 
seems plain, that if the properties of the differ- 
ent kinds of earth were well understood, and 
the necessary proportions to form the best soil, 
under all circumstances, a more correct system 
of manuring and improving lands, might take 
the place of the present practice which has nei- 
ther system nor method about it. Let some en- 
couragement be offered to the aid of scientific as 
well as practical agriculture, by our societies, 
and those who are destined to fulfil the duties 
of the husbandman, will be induced to acquire 
some knowledge of those sciences immediately 
connected with their profession. 

Let the farmer have some knowledge of na- 
tural history, and he will make as good use of 
it as a man in any other profession: its applica- 
tion comes directly to his every day labor. Let 
the principles of chemistry and geology be 
brought to practical use, and we shall at once 
see beneficial results :—-More judicious practices 
might be adopted in making composts: differ- 
ent kinds of earth might be collected for the ma- 
nure heap, and applied with success and profit ; 
while at present, their usefulness is entirely un- 
known to the practical farmer: to him they 
are like a talent buried in the earth, though 
they may be common in his own neighborhood, 
and on his ewn farm. As he cannot bring his 
soil to the test, and thereby detect those partic- 
ular qualities which have an unfavorable effect 
on vegetation, he has therefore no means of 
knowing the ‘ better way’ to correct them, and 
give them value. 

Agricultural theories can never admit of de- 
monstration without the help of science. ‘To 
be able to trace the effect to the cause, in com- 
mon occurrences, and to reason correctly on re- 
sults, is a grand desideratum in agriculture. We 
have not yet arrived at the summit, although it 
is readily granted that many improvements have, 
of late, been made among the common farmers. 
Since the introduction of agricultural societies 
into this state, many have studied the art of neat- 
hess in the management of their fields, and used 

greater exertions in saving and increasing the 


and opinions founded on error, must be brought 

to the dust;—science must be called to assist us 

in our fields, and among our manure heaps, ere 

we can substitute in the place of husbandmen, the 

more desirable name of agriculturists. Bb. 
Hampshire County, May 20, 1824. 


LICE ON APPLE TREES. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 

Sir,—In your paper of May 29, is a commu- 
nication respecting lice on apple trees, but no 
remedy prescribed. 

The subject is important—none more so with 
the farmer, who calculates on an orchard—the 
most prominent item in agriculture. 

It is not many years since these lice were no- 
ticed,—-since which time they have increased 
beyond calculation ;—though the caterpillar,not 
halfso destructive to apple trees, has called our 
attention from the first settlement of our coun- 
try—so that tarring the’trees and putting sods or 
sea weed in the crotches of the trees is as reg- 
ularly attended to as ploughing the field in the 
season thereof; the sods can do no injury to the 
trees, but as to the tar, it is doubted whether the 
remedy is not as badasthe disease. For years 
past 1 have minutely examined those lice, and 
remarked the progress they are making, with 
all our care to suppress them. I have found 
that each of those shells contain say about 40 
or 50 nits, which about the first week in June 
come out and produce their kind, who move 
about the limbs (the product of the year be- 
fore mostly) for about 10 days, and finally pro- 
duce, in the course of the year, other shells, 
which we erroneously call lice. 

The most effectual mode that I have found, 
by experience and attention, is the bathing or 
washing of the tree for the first ten days in 
June annually, with some liquid composition— 
such as soap suds, or in water with some salt, 
ashes, lime, urine, &c. &c. ETANIS. 

May 31, 1824. 

REMARKES.—Our ccrrespondent, perhaps, overlooked 
our observations on Mr. Carr’s communication on the 
the subject of lice on trees, published in our last pa- 
per, page 350, or he would not have told us that “ no 
remedy is prescribed” for the disorder in question.— 
Since writing that article, we have obtained further in- 
formation on the subject, which we are happy to place 
before our readers. The Massachusetts Agricultural 
Repository, vol. 3, page 144, contains the following 
letter from E. Perley, Esq. 

“ ‘This insect, called lice, is in form like half 
a kernel of rye, (but not more than one twen- 
tieth part so large,) with the flat side sticking 
to the smooth bark of the tree. They resemble 
blisters ; and are near the color of the bark of 
the tree. These blisters-contain from 10 to 30 nits 
or eggs each, in form like a snake’s egg ; (which, 
in a common season, begin to hatch about the 





25th of May, znd finish’ about the 10th of June. 








These nits produce a white animalcule, resem- 
bling a lonse, so small they are hardly per- 
ceptible by the naked eye; which, immediate- 
ly after they are hatched, open the passage at 
the end of the blister, and craw! out on the 
bark of the tree; and there remain, with but 
little motion about ten days; when they stick 
themselves fast to the bark of the tree, and die. 
From this ‘ittle carcass arises a small speck of 
blue mould, which is most plain to be seen be- 
tween the 10th and 20th of June, and contin 
ues about fifteen days ; and then gradually wears 
off, until the old carcass appears, which by thie 
time is formed into a new blister, and contains 
the spawns or nits before mentioned. 

_ “ These blisters prevent the circulation of 
sap, and prove as fatal to the tree as the can- 
ker worm. 

“In order to remedy the difficulty, I have 
made many experiments within a few years ;— 
but long to no good effect, not knowing then 
the particular season when these animalcules 
could be most easily destroyed. This, howev- 
er, I have lately found to be between the time 
they hatch, and that when the mould leaves 
them.* The application that I have found most 
effectual, is washing the trees with lie or brine. 
Lime, also, mixed with lye, to the consistence 
of white wash, may be useful. And although 
the small branches cannot be cleansed in this 
manner without much difficulty, still, if the bo- 
dy of the tree, and the branches near the body 
are kept clean until there comes a rough bark, 
I think the lice will not kill the tree. 

“Some people have recommended the ap- 
plication of train oil to the tree, which, indeed, 
is a powerful antidote against lice, but being of 
a glutinous quality, is very detriniental to the 
tree. Inoculation has been proposed; which, 
I think, will have no effect at all on the lice ; 
for I perceive they hatch in May, on branches 
that were [pruned off the tree in March, and 
the sap entirely extinguished. 

“ These lice are natural in the uncultivated 
forest, on what is called moose-wood, and other 
bushes. 

“Much care should be taken on their first 
appearing in an orchard or nursery; as the 
cutting down and destroying a few young trees 
is of no importance, compared with the difficul- 
ty of having an orchard overrun with them. 

“Pp. S. The brine or pickle, with which 
the tree is to be washed, should not be such 
as has had meat salted in it; but let one quart 
of common salt be dissolyed in two gallons of 
clean water. 





* Tt appears from this account, by Mr. Perley, that 
these appearances can, in general, only occur between 
May 26, and July 5.” 


——— ann 





The following communication was copied, and sent to 
us by a friend, to whom we have heretofore been in- 
debted, for similar favors. ‘The remedy proposed is 
supple, and comes recommended by high authority. 

ROT IN SHEEP. 

Though there is some doubt among physiolo- 
gists whether the pasciola or fluke worm be the 
cause or effect of this disease, all are agreed 
that the malady never appears in a wholesome 
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atmosphere, and a strong and vigorous state of | 
health: and it has of late been sufficiently as-| 
certained that tonic stimulants, and especially 
the stimulant property of sea-salt, whether mix- | 
ed with the food mechanically or chemically, as| 
in salt marshes, is the best and most effectual 
mode of cure. The food of Merinos, in Spain, 
is therefore constantly enriched with salt ; and 
Lord Somerville justly attributes the health of 
his flock of upwards of two hundred merinos, 
which he purchased in Spain, to the use which 
he has for many years made of this article on 
his farm. A ton of salt is the proportion em- 
ployed annually for every hundred sheep. 
[See Good’s System of Medicine. 








SAMUEL PaRKES6, an eminent Chemist of London, 
member of many learned and Philosophical Societies, 
including the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, has 
presented to the Institution, last mentioned, a very va- 
luable work, entitled ** Chemical Essays, principally 
relating to the Arts and Manufactures of the British 
Dominions.” This work is interesting and amusing as 
well as useful. It contains a compendious view of the 
latest and most important discoveries in the arts which 
more particularly minister to the necessities, comforts 
and conveniences of mankind; and embraces almost 
every topic, which gives to civilized man a superiority 
over the savage, who depends solely on the chase, and 
the chance prod uctions of the waters and the wilder- 
ness fora precarious and miserable subsistence. 

Although this work is not particularly devoted to 
agriculture, it embraces many articles, of importance 
to the cultivator, and therefore coming directly within 
the plan of our publication. Besides, the arts are all 
near relations, and whatever is of use to any one will 
prove auxiliary to all. We have, therefore, made the 
following quotations from the ““Ch:mical Essays” which 
we cannot but believe will prove acceptable to our 
readers. 


MANUFACTURE OF STEEL BY THE ANCIENTS.—The 
ancients, it is believed, had some peculiar me- 
thod of making steel. This suspicion is ground- 
ed on the hardness of some of their statues, as 
well as on the nature of the Egyptian obelisks, 
which are carved with a variety of figures, and 
yet are made out of porphyry, which resists the 
tools of modern times. ‘Dr. Lister (in a paper 
read before theRoyal Society )complains that this 
valuable secret is now lost. According to Aris- 
totle and Pliny, the ancient steel was made by 
keeping forged iron for a certain time in melt- 
ed cast iron. 


RANCID TALLOW, OR TALLOW CONTAINING WHAT 
¢HEMISTS CALL THE SEBACIC ACID, HOW PURIFIED.— 
Old tallows may in general be sufficiently puri- 
tied from their rancidity by melting them upon 
lime water, and giving a considerable agitation 
to the whole mixture; for when the water is 
again suffered to subside, it will be found to be 
offensive in smell, and to have subtracted most, 
of the impurities of the tallow. Should the tal- 
low, however, be found not to be sufficiently pu- 
rified, a repetition, of the process would ¢com- 
pletely effect it. 

An ingenious friend assures me, from his own 
experience, that if new rum be exposed for a 
night to a severe frost, and then removed to a 
heated room, and thus alternately for a week or 
two, it will in a short time haye acquired a fla- 





Yor equal to old spirits. 


RAYS OF THESUN, CLIMATE, &c.—'The sun’s rays 
appear to have no power of giving heat unless 
they impinge against a solid body. The focus 
of the most powertul burning glass, if directed 
on mere air, does not produce the smallest de- 
gree of heat. Thus Mons. Charles the aeronaut, 
found the air in the neighborhood of Paris to be 
47°; and when he had ascended to the height 
of eleven thousand feet, only 21° or 11° below 
the freezing point. It has sometimes been im- 
agined that difference in the climate -is occa- 
sioned solely by the relative situation of the dif- 
ferent countries with respect to the sun; but 
nothing can be more erroneous, as appears 
from the state of the Andes, which may be ad- 
duced as a complete refufation of the idea; for 
between the base and the summit of the moun- 
tains every degree of temperature may be found. 
The city of Quito, situated about the middle of, 
one of these, experiences a mild and temperate 
climate, while the sands beneath it are intense- 
ly hot and the ground above it covered with 
perpetual snow. 


The country on the borders of the Albany Ri- 
ver, in the southern parts of Labrador, are in the 
same latitude with Great Britain; and yet the 
cold is so severe, and the snow so perpetually 
on the ground, that the lands lie entirely uncul- 
tivated. The climate of Newfoundland which 
is situated still further south is more like that 
of the north of Russia than England. Dr. Ro- 
bertson supposes that the difference of temper- 
ature between certain parts of Europe and si- 
milar latitudes in America is equal to twelve 
degrees, and that a place thirty degrees from 
the equator in the latter, is as warm as those 
which are situated at eighteen degrees from it 
in the former. 


ECONOMY OF FuEeL.—In manufactories where 
large and expensive iron boilers are employed, 
coals impregnated with sulphur should be avoid- 
ed; asthe sulphur, which rises during combus- 
tion is apt to occasion a rapid decay of that part 
of the boiler which is exposed to the action of 
the fire. It produces sulphuret of iron which 
wastes away as fast as it itis formed. This is 
more particularly the case with those cast iron 
stills, which are required to be red-hot, such as 
the pots in which the makers of Prussian blue 
flux a mixture of animal hoofs and horns with a 
caustic fixed alkali. 


Count Rumford has stated that, in general, not 
less than seven eighths of the heat generated, 
or which with proper management might be 
generated from the fuel actually consumed is 
carried up into the atmosphere with the smoke, 
and totally lost. How important then is it that 
every proprietor of a manufactory should inves- 
tigate the causes of this loss, and endeavor to 
remove them! 

Where the boilers are set in brick-work over 
closed fire places, the most common defect is 
that of having the fire-places too large. This 
often arises from the obstinacy of an unskilful 
brick layer. it is a great want of economy to 
employ inferior workmen to erect any kind of 
fire-works. Whatever may be the expense | 
have always found an advantage in having fur- 
naces well built in the first instance. The con- 
sequence of having the fire place too large is, 
that the bars cannot be entirely covered with fu- 
el, and the cold air rushing from the ash pit be- 
tween the uncovered bars, actually counteracts 








the effect of a great part of the burning fue| 
In setting stills or boilers, it should be a gener. 
al rule to have the fire places no larger than 
is absolutely necessary for containing as muci, 
fuel as will be required to produce the intend. 
ed purpose. 

The fire place should not only be smail, byt 
it should be constructed so that the whole of the 
bottom of the boiler be exposed to the action of 
the burning fuel. The heat which is applied 
at the bottom of the boiler will be infinitely 
more effective than the same portion of 
heat, when applied to its sides. It is on this 
account that some large stills and other yes. 
sels of copper are made with the botiom {, 
project inwards presenting a concave instead 
of a convex surface to the action of {he 
fire. 


These considerations explain why there is 
great a waste of fuel whenever pots or othe; 
vessels are heated over an open fire place ; {o; 
in this case, the heat only skims over the bot. 
tom, and passes off immediately into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

The doors of closed fire-places are also a 
improper as the fire places themselves. They 
are usually made extremely thin, and the frames 
very light ; which not only occasion them soon 
to wear out, but is the cause of their warpiry 
and twisting. These doors are also made to 
fall into a rabbet, and are fitted up with latches, 
both "of which are inconvenient, and indeed 
useless. 


Having had many years experience in fitting 
up furnaces, | am decidedly of opinion that 
where cast iron doors are employed, an open- 
ing of ten inches should have a door not less 
than three quarters of an inch thick; and lar- 
ger fire places should have thicker doors in 
proportion. These ‘should be fitted up with 
strong wrought-iron hinges, such as will allow 
the doors to fall flat against the frames; and, 
instead of moveable latches, each door should 
have a large projecting knob firmly riveted in- 
to it. 


I have found it advantageous to have the 
straps of the hinges thick, and of such a length 
as to extend entirely across the door; for when 
these are well riveted to the door, they pre- 
vent the latter from warping, however intense 
may be the fire. 

The cast iron frames ought to be as thick at 
least as the doors; and they should be two or 
three inches broidd, to enable them to stand 
steadily against the walls of the furnace. Ip 
setting the frames, they should be fixed inclin- 
ing a little towards the fire place: this gives 
the doors a tendency to keep shut, and renders 
latches useless. Bars of wrought iron, well 
fastened, should also go, one from each corner, 
in a spreading direction, not less than eighteen 
inches or two feet into the solid mass of brick 
work in which the boiler is to stand. 

There is a benefit arising from having these 
straps long and substantial, which may not at 
first be apparent. They prevent the frame 
from receding from the brick work, the conse- 
queace of which would he that air would pass 
into the fire place between the frame and the 
masonry, and thus impair the draught of the 
furnace. 

It is also of importance in every close fire- 
place, to have a door to the ash pit; one that 
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shuts easily and fits close to the frame on which {to the health of peach trees in future years, it 








it hangs; for without this it is impossible ever 
to regulate a fire so as to reap every advantage 
from its effects. 

Having ex>erienced the benefit of ash pit! 
doors, | have for several years been in the 
racfice of having my fire-places fitted up with 
jouble doors and frames ; that is, | havea strong 
jron frame cast, with two openings; to one a 
door is hung for the fire place, and to the low- | 
er opening | adapt another for the ash pit.— | 
The peculiar advantage of this is, that a dov-' 
ble frame of this sort is most easily fixed, and) 
can be attached more firmly to the brick work, | 
than it would be possible to fix two frames, one | 
jmmediately above the other. 

These doors and frames are expensive at 
first, because they are weighty ; but in the end_ 
they will be foundto be more economical than 
any ready-made sale-doors that can be found. 

Besides, since | have had these doors to the 
ash-pits I have dispensed with the registers in 
the chimneys ; for 1 find that by a proper at- 
tention to the opening and shutting of the ash- 
pit door, I can admit any portion of atmospheric 
air into the fireplace, and thus have a complete 
command of the temperature and its apnlica- 
tion. 

For some time I had registers in the chimney, 
as well as doors to the ash-pits ; but finding that 
both were more than servants would attend to, 
I have now discarded the former altogether, 
and perceive that every effect that can be desir- 
ed may be produced by the ash-pit doors alone. 

However deep the ash-pits may be, it is al- 
ways advisable to have doors to them. Some 
scientific men in the metropolis have had doors 
of three feet in height to the ash-pits of their 
brewing coppers, and have found them very 
economical. 

I have sometimes had moveable registers in 
the centre of the ash-pit doors; these are too 
troublesome to be managed by ordinary ser- 
yants; and a common plain ash-pit door, when 
properly hung, may be readily opened an inch, 
of more, or entirely shut, according to the 
choice of the laboratory-man employed. 








From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


THE SEASON. 

Roxbury, May 20, 1824.—In some remarks 
which I sent you early in this month, I observed 
that the season was unusually forward, and the 
promise of fertility in fruit, grain, and grass, 
abundant. Knowing however the great preca- 
riousness of our climate, and the hazards attend- 
ing early seasons, which I have uniformly dread- 
ed, I added, that late frosts and cold winds might 
still blight our fair hopes. It certainly was not 
intended to be prophetic, but it was the result 
of my fears—and the event has realized them. 
On the 6th of May we had a killing frost ; the 
extent of the injury cannot be ascertained at 
this moment. How farit may have affected 
the cherry and peach blossoms cannot yet be 
known. The quantity of blossoms on both these 
sorts of fruit was unusually small, and it may be 
safely affirmed, that the peach trees have 
rarely suffered more severely than during the 
last winter. If we may venture to suggest a 
practical remedy, not indeed effecting the 
present season, (for the evils affecting that are 


jured cabbage plants, and put them back at 
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would be the expediency of very bold pruning 
and shortening of the branches. We have 
been generally deficient in this respect. In all 
other countries, the peach is much more severe- 
ly pruned. Its growth is rapid—it bears pran- 
ing as much as the willow; and the practice of 
permitting it to grow, till there is only a small 
tuft of live wood at the top, cannot be too much 
condemned, 

The frost of May 6th of course operated 
more sevérely in some places than in others. I 
will state its general affects. 

It killed all the shoots of asparagus above 
ground—early potatoes and squashes—it in- 


least fourteen days—it killed the shoots of the 
butternut trees so as to destroy the fruit—of 
course it injured all other tender shoots and 
plants. It is said that one gardener who sup- 
plies the market estimated his loss at six hundred 
dollars, but this may be exaggerated. Potatoes 
and early corn recover by new shoots, and as 
the effect was very general, and all suffered 
alike, the chief consequence will be, that vege- 
tables will come to market a little later. Still 
the loss to carly gardens, and active, intelligent 
men, is great, because the late sown seeds will 
overtake those early sown, and the special 
rewards of superior industry and enterprise will 
thus be lost. 

The comparison of this season with the few 
past seasons will now stand as follows. 

The cherry opened its first blossoms, 

In 1817, May 6th—1818, May 17th, 


a pe eee ee ~ 


considerable to those who supply the Boston 
market, and must enhance the price of all the 
articles which are sent early to market. 

Peas were not affected—but the very cold 
weather of the last ten days will retard them 
very much. There is great danger that cher- 
ries will fall unripe—and some hazard, that the 
pears will suffer. I have no fears about the 
apples, unless this severe weather should con- 
tinue. It isto be hoped that the country at 
large will not suffer, as the distant farmers piant 
later than we do. Those will be the mest fortu- 
nate, who planted latest. A FARMER. 


It is very hard upon our enterprising marke‘ 
farmers who have been nearly three months 
employed with their hot beds in bringing for- 
ward early vegetables, to see the whole cut off 
in a few hours. 





qpii-widitlenas 

Graphic Keleidoscope—An invention of great 
importance in the arts, and particularly in bank 
note engraving, has lately been perfected by 
Mr. William J. Stone, of Washington, by which 
an endless variety of figures can be produced, 
in a manner that we believe to be inimitable 
We cannot give the reader a better idea of the 
peculiar powers of this machine, than to com- 
pare it toa Kaleidoscope, forming combinations 
of the most beautiful figures that can be imagin- 
ed.—They are formed of one continued line, 
crossing and entangling themselves in the rich- 
est variety. 

This apparatus is composed of two cylinders, 
on the surface of which levers are attached, with 
moveable fulcrums, and, as the cylinders pass 








1819, May 6th—1820, May 2d, 

1821, May 9th—1822, May Ist, 

1823, May 7th—1824, May Ist, 

The pear opened its first blossoms, 

In 1817, May 7th--1818, May 24th, 
1819, May 17th—1820, May 9th, 
1821, May 13th—1822, May 5th, 
1823, May 13th—1824, May 4th, 

Asparagus first cut, 

In 1820, May Ist—1821, May 9th, 
1822, May 1st—1823, May 5th, 
1824, April 28th. 

Apples first opened their flowers, 

In 1820, May 10th—1821, May 13th, 


and repass each other, they shift the fulcrums 
in the evolutions, which give motion to another 
lever of singular construction, and to which a 
chisel is attached for cutting the figure. Noth- 
ing that we are acquainted with, in the whole 
circle of of the arts, presents such a formidable 
obstacle to forgery; and we are assured, by 
the inventor himself, that no two machines of 
this description can ever produce the same 
work. 

Here, then, it is probable, is the disideratum 





1822, May 9th—1823, May 19th, 
1824, May 10th. 

On the whole, therefore, the season, though 
unusually early at the opening of it, has been 
retarded, and the apple trees are not at this day, 
the 20th May, more generally open, than in 
rather later seasons. 

The prospect of grass crops is certainly 
uncommonly good, and that of apples rather 
more than an average, though not equal to the 
summer of 1822. The verdure has not been in 
any degree affected by the frosts, and it would 
seem to be too late to apprehend injury from 
droughts. The great complaint seems to be of 
a superabundant moisture, and a deficiency of 
heat. A FARMER. 





Roxbury, May 28, 1824. 
Mr. Hare,—The Frost on Wednesday morn- 
ing last was not so severe as that on the 6th 
instant. . It did not affect the shoots of perfect 
trees, or stiffen the soil—but it was far more 
extensively injurious to market gardeners. 
It very generally killed squashes, cucumbers 


ly corn and beans. It is difficult to calculate 





irremediable, ina great degree,) but in regard 


so long sought for by the Bank of England, and 
\for which so tempting a premium has been 
| offered. The inventor, wa are told, is so confi- 
| dent of the utility of his discovery, that he in- 
tends to repair to London, for the purpose of 
submitting it for inspection in that metropolis. 

[ Wash. Gaz. 


A beautiful Arabian.—Lt. Parker of the United 
States Navy, who arrived a few days since in 
the Constitution, brought with him from the 
Mediterranean a full-blooded Arabian colt, 
which he obtained at Tripoli, as a present for 
Gen. Bogardus, of this city. He is the hand- 
somest animal of the kind we have ever seen— 
age 22 months—14 hands high—proportions 
perfect—body a mouse colour—legs black—= 
star in his forehead, hair soft and glossy as silk 
—hoofs small and semi-transparent. He is exe 
tremely docile and playful, the sailors having 
taught him on his passage to shake hands with 
them. Immediately after he was landed at 
Brooklyn, a gentleman offered $500 for him, 
which was of course refused, as he was intend- 
ed asapresent. A filly of the same description 


| 





and melon vines—potatoes, a second time—ear-| jg on her passage, and the two will doubtless be 


of use in improving the breed of our horses.— 


the extent of the loss, but it must have been| Vy. Statesman. 
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The following No. on the subject of Straw Bonnets, 
should have preceded the last No. on the same sub- 
ject, published in page 348 of the present volume of 


the New England Farmer. 
From the United States Gazette. 


On the Manufacture of Straw and Grass Bonnets. 
No. VI. 


I have already noticed the contradiction of 


the actual fact of the assertion in the Salem 


Merchants’ Memorial, that “ the European pow- 
their restrictions on Commerce.” 


ers were relaxin 
Dr. Cooper, in his late pamphlet against the ta- 
riff, applies a similar remark, particularly to 
the ministry and parliament of England. It is 
somewhat singular, that a man who has been so 
often before the public of England and the 
United States, as a controversial writer, should 
risque a position which he knew to be falla- 
cious, and thus furnish his opponents with an 
argument against the cause he defends. 

So far from the assertion of Dr. Cooper 
being true, that not only the ministry, parlia- 
ment, but private men and societies are un- 
ceasingly upon the look out for occasions to al- 
ter the existing duties upon foreign articles, 
which sr in the least possible way affect the 
home industry of their fellow subjects. They 
seldom require an existing duty lowered, but 
often ask to havejit increased, or fora new 
one to be imposed upon an article, before free. 
The board of trade are particularly charged 
with this important and truly patriotic pury, 
and they attend to it with a zeal and vigilance, 
that do them the highest honor. No sooner do 
they find out an article requiring an increase 
of duty, than a law is brought forward by the 
minister to do what they deemed necessary ;— 
and parliament, relying upon their judgment, 
seldom fail to pass it. The United States ought 
to have such a board, in place of leaving the 
business to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
cannot have time to attend to it, and moreover 
may be incompetent to the task, or fearful of do- 
ing what may make him unpopular, and affect his 
pretensions to the presidential chair. 

The last British tariff of 1819, shows a deter- 
mination to pursue .their restrictive system to 
the former full extent; none of the old duties 
are taken off, but many additions are made, and 
that there might be no possibility of missing 
revenue from any thing brought to England, 
that nothing might escape, it is ordained that 
all the articles not particularly mentioned, shail 
pey a duty of fifty per cent—even eggs pay a 
daty.* Can any thing be more plain, or deci- 
sive of the opposition of the fact, to the posi- 
tion of the Salem memorial, and of Dr. Coo- 





* From a late English paper. 

Forewn Eggs.—The following is an account of the 
number of foreign imported into Great Britain 
in the year ending the 5th of January, 1823, (at a du- 
ty of 10d. per 120,) distinguishing the countries from 
which the same ‘were imported, with the amount of du- 
tyreceived thereon :— 








Denmark | - - < 240 
Holland -) : é é 120 
Flanders . - - 949,263 
France . - ~ 49,425,124 
Guernsey and Jersey = - 269,278 
Total quantity imperted $0,644,025 
Amoant of Duty received 117,587 16s. 


facts is an insult to common sense. 


prices at home. 
were to be opened to foreign wheat, upon a duty 
the corn trade: but every attempt made by 
ruary 1823, Mr. Whitmore moved for leave to 


bring in a bill only to amend the corn laws, and 


cardo, a man of the greatest weight in the 


house on such subjects, but they could not suc- 
ceed. The object was to lower the present 





limits at which the exrortation of grain could 
take place, from 70s. to 60s. and to repeal the 
duty upon its importation. Ministers and the far- 
mers do not wish the subject legislated upon, 
for fear of the movement ending in giving 
encouragement to the free introduction of for- 
eign grain at low prices; and yet in the face 
of such uniform conduct, we hear of fine 
speeches from ministers and their adherents in 


the great principles of commercial freedom :” 
and against “ restrictions, and about reciprocity 


porting the same sentiments. It is easy 
to talk and write thus, but as their actions con- 
tradict their professions, we must expose their 
insincerity. The expression is not very digni- 
fied to say that the British are endeavoring by such 
language to throw snuff in the eyes of the people of the 
rest of the world,to blind them,but the idea convey- 
ed by it applies so forcibly that it cannot be with- 
held. The merchants of Salem and Dr. Cooper 
are willing to believe the British sincere on the 
subject, for they quote what the British say, as an 
argument against Congress protecting home in- 
dustry by increased duties on certain imported 
articles. Now, the case applies forcibly to the 
United States. England as regards the cultiva- 
tion of grain is precisely in the same situa- 
tion with the continent, that the U. States are 
as to herself in the business of manufactures. 
The greater cheapness of labor and living and 
their wider field for agriculture, enables the 
people on the continent to undersell the 

itish; they are therefore prevented from 





per? Do we not see that even since the publi- 
cation of the last British tariff they have laid 
in 1822, a new duty upon Leghorn hats of 
$13,33 per doz. another of $3,07, on plat not 
made up, and even a duty of five per cent. ad 
valorem, upon importep straw? To talk of 
our relaxing commercial restrictions afier these 


It is unnecessary to quote instances of simi- 
lar condact in other European powers, to prove 
what is here asserted, us Mr. Carey has quoted 
several of them in his numerous and useful pub- 
lications, to which! refer all those who doubt 
the fact, or wish to be informed on the subject. 


The British nation it is acknowledged can- 
not cultivate grain as cheaply as the people of 
the Continent, and hence the landed interest in 
England, after the late war, were clamorous to 
Parliament for a protecting duty on fereign 
grain, equal to the burdens borne by the grow- 
er of cornin England. Accordingly an act was 
passed to prohibit the importation of wheat, 
barley, rye, or oats, until they reached certain 
The maximum price for 
wheat was fixed at 80s. for the quarter of eight 
bushels, and when it rose to that, the ports 


being paid. Some of their political economists 
have contended for the unrestrained freedom of 


them in Parliament to effect that object has 
failed. No longer since than the 26th of Feb- 


was powerfully supported by the late Mr. Ri- 


Parliament, and at public dinners, in favor “ of 


in trade,” &c. &c. and we find their writers sup- 


bringing grain to England, until she is 4) 
but starving. England by her greater ey. 
perience, comparative cheapness of manufactyr. 
ing labour, arising from the use of machiner 
low wages, and the poor diet of the workmen 
and above all, from the inferior East India 
cotton used, and the flimsy texture of the stuff, 
made from it, and from wool,* are enabled to 
undersell the Americans, who have not all yet 
gotten the improved machinery,and make strong 
stufis from good cotton; and eat butter and meat 
twice or three times a day, instead of once q 
week or once a month, in place of a daily die; 
of water porridge, sowens, flummery, or pota. 
toes; and although American workmen are cop. 
tented with very small profits, yet the great 
importance of the command of cash to the 
British manufacturer, induces him to sell his 
goods in America for what he can obtain. Hence 
the manufacturers in the United States, require 
the same protection in the way of duties, to ena. 
ble them to compete with Britain, that England 
(does for her agriculture against the cheaper 
cultivation of the continent. Unfortunately, 
many of our legislators think otherwise, and 
from an ungrounded apprehension that foreign 
commerce will be ruined, oppose any alteration 
in the present tariff, the absurdity and inconsis. 
tency of which have been amply detailed by 
Mr. Carey. We eagerly copy the follies and 
fashions of England and France, but carefully 
avoid the sound sense they often exhibit, and 
most conspicuously on the present subject. We 
hope however for a change in sentiment, and {o 
see the day, when domestic industry will be duly 
protected. It isnot for the United States to set 
the example of this commercial freedom, about 
which the people of England talk. Let the 
governments of Europe take off their restric- 
tions, and we will not object to do the same: 
but absolute ruin would attend the unlimited 
entry of foreign goods without duty, nor can we 
be said to be upon a fair footing with them as 
respects protection to manufactures until our 
workmen are enabled to keep out certain 
foreign goods. A nation without a tariff, would 
have no more chance of existence, among the 
nations of the world, than a bank would have of 
preserving its solvency, that redeemed its bills 
with gold or silver, while all other banks in the 
same city or country with it, were permitted to 
suspend their cash payments. The position ap- 
plies with proportional force to a nation, the do- 
mestic industry of which is only partially pro- 
tected, or to a bank paying part in cash. The 
prosperity of both will be restrained in a direct 
ratio to the unequal footing in which they are 
placed, with respect to other nations and banks. 
This is an aphorism in political economy sup- 
ported by the experience of ages. 





* To make up for the actually flimsy texture of the 
cotton and woollen clothes, made in England for sales 
at auction in the United States they are thickened with 
flour of wheat and starch. The cotton fabrics go to 
piecesafter a few washings. 





A Mermaid.—Mr. S. Dodge, New-York, pas- 
senger in the brig Otter, arrived at this port 
yesterday from Manilla, has in his possession a 
mermaid brought from the coast of Japan. Per- 
sons who have seen this new comer, say that 
its appearance corresponds with the description, 
ter of this fish and flesh in fabulous history— 
atrtot. : 
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AGRICULTURE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


By the courtesy of John Young, Esq. Secretary of 
the Provincial Agricultural Society of Nova Scotia, 
we have received several copies of a pamphtet, con- 
taining an abstract of the proceedings which occurred 
at a late meeting of said Society. By this it appears 
that agriculture is thriving in that Province, toa de- 
sree, Which has surpassed the anticipations of the 
aad sanguine. It is likewise apparent that a 
zeal in tha-great cause, and primal source of national 
power, as well as individual prosperity, which has al- 
ready produced and still promises the most beneficial 
effects, pervades all ranks of the community in that 
Province. 

s¢ At one o’clock,” according to the pamphlet, “on 
Saturday, the 14th of February, the House of Assem- 
bly adjourned, as preparatory to the meeting of the 
Provincial Agricultural Society at the same hour and 
place. The Members ofhis Majesty’s Council instant- 
ly attended ; and the seats were speedily occupied and 
filled up by gentlemen in town, who are private sub- 
scibers to the Institution. ‘** The Hon. Marshal Wal- 
lace, as Vice President, took the Chair, and called 
attention to the Annual Report which was now to be 
read by the Secretary. 

This Repert is written with that ability, which might 
have been expected to mark the production of the au- 
thor of the ‘* Letters ef Agricola.”» We shall quote 
2 considerable part of it, omitting such passages only, 
as from their local or particular application may not 
prove of so interesting a nature to our‘readers as to those 
to whom the observations were originally addressed. 

“ After any machine whatever is set up, and 
promises to answer the end for its erection, he 
must be a daring speculator who would recom- 
mend to break it down on account of any de- 
fect or irregularity of its motions. The skilfal 
artist would try simply—to lessen the friction 
of the wheels,—to rectify what he perceived 
to be wrong—to introduce a greater barmony 
into the disposition of the parts—and even 
when he met with faults that were irreparable, 
patiently to submit, rather than adventure any 
rash and hazardous experiment which would 
endanger its safety. If this be trae in mecha- 
nics, it is more so in any of those institutions 
which, for useful and special purposes, have 
been founded and established in society. Hence 
correction and reform in such is a better and 
wiser remedy than innovation; for in the lat- 
ter, violence is done to the feelings and habits 
of mankind, while the former operates a change 
slowly, imperceptibly, and without giving any 
rude shock to existing prepossessions and modes 
of thinking. 

“Qur agricultural institutions may now be 
considered as pieces of machinery essentiall 
connected with our internal policy, and whi 
are pretty generally contemplated as the means 
by which our independence in bread corn is ul- 
timately to be wrought out. To this one ob- 
ject as of pre-eminent importance they have 
hitherto been directed, and without any materi- 
al marked departure from it. The different 
schemes of encouragement have been amended, 
or enlarged, or more of less modified every 
successive year, but still the first great original 
outline has been preserved inviolate and un- 
touched. The culture of grain has been pro- 
moted in all the different societies, and green 
crops have been regarded, not as being very 
important themselves, but as subservient to the 





success of the other. When Lime and Summer- 





fallow were admitted among the objects of com- 
petition, it was by reason of their subserviency 
to the great main end; and in accordance with 
the same view composting and draining are 
proposed to be added in that scheme which has 
been submitted by the Directors to the Legis- 
lature. No suggestions, from what quarter so- 
ever they came, have been rejected, which of- 
fered to extend or improve the cultivation of 
white crops: this steady and unbending perse- 
verance in the prosecution of one object has 
been crowned with the most unexampled good 
fortune. In confirmation of this there is no need 
of appealing to any doubtful authority, as you 
all are in possession of the official letters which 
were written by the local societies in December 
and January last, in answer to a Circular de- 
spatched by order of the Board for the very pur- 
pose of drawing out and bringing together this 
information. If we suffer ourselves to be in- 
fluenced by this cloud of witnesses, and surely 
no evidence can be more unbiassed, more par- 
ticular, or less suspicious, our path of duty is 
clear and beset with no sort of difficulty. We 
have nothing more to do than uphold the pre- 
sent system of raising bread corn throughout 
the different associations, and that on one re- 
cognised general plan, which will always com- 
mand obedience while sanctioned by the Pro- 
vincial Government. For the four last years 
this has been the uniform and undeviating pol- 
icy pursued, and the success attending it has 
gone beyond the most ardent anticipations. The 
goal isnow within sight, to which our wishes, 
our desires, our exertions have been pointed ;— 
and it is only necessary in order to carry the 
prize, to avoid starting from the course, or lag- 
ging behind through a careless or blameable in- 
difference. These letters from the societies 
which have just been printed and circulated 
among all the members, whether honorary or 
ordinary, contain a body of evidence which 
must force conviction on every unprejudiced 
mind, and show that, by,supporting them a lit- 
tle longer, the independence of this country 
will be no longer matter of theory or pure 
speculation. 


The writer then exhibits a table, which contains 
“ 4 Comparative View of the Imports for four years 
as illustrative of the progress of Provincial Husbandry.” 
By this and other documents it appears that the sav- 
ing for the last five years in consequence of increased 
attention to agriculture, in the articles uf flour and In- 
dian corn alone, had amounted in value to 1122,610.— 
The amount of public money, granted by the Legisla- 
ture of the Province, for the purpose of improving ag- 
riculture is 55501. of which 4690/. had been expended. 
It appears, likewise, that the farmers of Nova Scotia, 
in consequence of the agricultural spirit thus excited, 
“* have been tramsporting across the Bay of Fundy, ve- 
ry large supplies for the sister Province.” 

Mr. Young then continues his observations as follows . 


“ Further, there is a collateral advantage 
which ought not to be overlooked in the stat- 
ing of this argument. In order to produce the 
additional quantity of bread corn which has 
done away with the necessity of our former 
large importations, much land has béen cleared 
up and brought under the plough. In the whole 
compass of political science, there is no posi- 
tion more capable of aclear demonstration, 
than that every acre of ground, improved for 








the national wealth ; and that in proportion 

as the territory of any country becomes arable, 

it will abound, as a natural consequence, with a 

greater multitude of buildings, with a better 

fed and more valuable stock of cattle, and with 

all the means of a profitable and growing com- 

merce. If the additional value, therefore, 

which has been given to the landed interest, be 

summed up along with the prodigious savings in 

foreign imports throughout all the harbors and 

bays of Nova Scotia, we shall then be able to 

make a nearer estimate of the actual good, 

which has accrued from the expenditure of the 

46901. distributed among the societies. 

“That such mighty effects should have 

sprung from so trivial a cause iooks so strange 

and problematical, as to have formed a very 

plausible excuse for some men, to seek for oth- 
er hypotheses, by which to account for the ap- 
pearance. It is not my province in this annual 
Report, and standing in this place, to argue 
with such as are disposed to take this view of 
the subject. Allowing to them every possible 

concession which they may please to demand— 
from the necessity of the times—from the pov- 
erty of the people which urges them to greater 
exertion and to a cheaper and plainer food, 
still there is a curious problem, connected with 
their theory, which is not easy of solution. It 
is this: why have not the same poverty and the 
same necessity produced like effects in his Ma- 
jesty’s other possessions in North America? 
Whence comes it, for instance, that New Bruns- 
wick still needs such large and regular sup- 
plies; or that Nova Scotia is now able to spare 
them? Why hasnot the agriculture of Upper 
and Lower Canada made so great a start for- 
ward as our own, and what has kept the flame, 
which has been here kindled and has burned so 
intensely, from spreading all around? Those 
other colonies have been placed exactly in our 
circumstances—their trade has equally suffer- 
ed—their property declined in value—their 
circulating medium drained to the United 
States—and yet we see not among them the 
same excitement by which our husbandry has 
been distinguished. It will turn out in balanc- 
ing on both sides the probabilities of the ques- 
tion, that our progress must be traced to the 
peculiar causes here operating, and which are, 
—the fostering care of the Legislature—the 
regular system of encouragement for raising 
bread corn—and the existence and spread of 
the agricultural societies. At all events, we 
know that these institutions and the commence- 
ment of our progress were concomitant events ; 
and if the one were not the cause of the other, 
they were soclosely connected in point of time, 
and are by so many now believed to be con- 
nected in point of efficiency, that it would be 
extremely hazardous to disunite them. 

(To be continued.) 


Price of race horses—A late London paper 
states that the price of “first rate” colts has 
averaged about two thousand pounds, during 
the last few years. Among the exorbitant prices 
given for race horses, in England, we notice 
five thousand guinezs for one, fifileen thousand 
for another. It states, that a Welsh sportsman 
once offered to the Duke of Devonshire, for the 
celebrated race horse Flying Childers, the 
horse’s weight in crowns and half crowns, which 





the growth of grain, is in itself, an accession to 


the Duke refused. 
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Tournirs. Every farmer will find it profita- 
ble to raise a quantity of these roots. The 
Mangel Wurtzel and the Ruta Baga, useful as 
they undoubtedly are, will not completely su- 
persede, nor altogether supply the place of the 
old fashioned English turnip. In the Memoirs 
of the Board of Agriculture of the State of New- 
York, vol. i. page 26., we find the following re- 
marks on the best mode of cultivating this va- 
luable root. 

“ There is no difficulty in raising turnips on 
new land; but it is very desirable to know the 
best mode of raising them, at least a small patch 
every year, on old farms. Mr. Henry De Bois 
of this cosaly, Lannea and Maj. E. Cady, 
of Columbia county, say, that they have succeed- 
ed in obtaining good crops several years in suc- 
cession by the following process. Turnover a 
turf of old sward the first week in June. Yard 
your cattle at night on this, in the proportion of 
six head at least to a quarter of an acre, until 
the 20th of July. Then karrow lengthwise 
the furrows, so as not to disturb or overturn 
them, and sow in the proportion of about half 
a pound of seed per acre. H 

‘If it is not convenient to yard cattie upon it 
sufficiently, about two inches of well rotted ma- 
nure harrowed in as above will do as a substi- 
tute. Mr. C. R. Colden applies the manure by 
strewing it in shallow furrows two feet apart, 
then buries the manure by two side furrows, and 
harrows the ground level, lengthwise of the fur- 
rows. This method —- less manure, and 
he has the advantage of hoeing the turnips in 
drills.” 

We recollect, likewise, that we have read in 
several of our New England newsparers that 
fine turnips have been raised by ploughing up 
old sward ground, some time in June, harrowi 
well and sowing from the Ist to the 20th of July, 
and this without the application of manure. 
But, there can be no doubt that folding sheep 
or horned cattle on the land thus ploughed would 
very much enhance the crop. ; 

All American writers on this subject, whose 
works we have perused, advise to sow seed of 
ihe common English turnip as late as about the 
middle of July. They tell us that late sowed 
turnips are much the best for the table, and 
that they are less liable to be injured by insects, 
if sown so late, than wher sown much earlier 
in the-season. 

Turnips are frequently if not most generally 
raised in the United States as a second crop, and 
no doubt this practice is often very eligible and 
may be perfectly consonant with the soundest 
maxims of good husbandry. But when it is in- 
tended to make the most of your crop of turnips, 
or to obtain as great a product as possible for 
the purpose of feeding cattle, we do not per- 
ceive avy objection to giving turnips a larger 
portion of the season to grow in, than has been 
with us the general practice. 

An English writer on agriculture, whose re- 
marks on this and other agricultural topics ap- 
pear to us to be judicious, and to display a tho- 
rough knowledge of the snbjects of his essays 
says, “It is not pretended that there lies any so- 
lid objections to early sowing of turnips, simply 








considered; on the contrary such seems to be 
the most proper means of obtaining a full crop ; 
but the advantages of eatly sowing whatever 
they be are given up, and the season postponed 
from near three to five months by way of re- 
tarding the growth of the crop ; that it may last 
to a later petiod in the spring, and receive less 
damage from the frosts than that to which it 
would be liable in its early-maturity. The dis- 
advantages attending this plan are a crop far in- 
ferior in weight to what might be obtained from 
the land; the very common risk of destruction 
from drought and fly. The weight and perfec- 
tion of the turnips, being the objects, the land 
may be got ready for them as forany other ear- 
ly spring crop, and the seed sown with the first 
warm showers, This will afford ample scope 
for resowing, should the first seed fail, of which 
however, granting it to be good, and the land suf- 
ficiently fine,! believe there is scarcely any risk.” 

“ As to any advantages of ~ crop previous to 
the turnips, nothing scarcely can stand in compe- 
tition with the first crop of roots. 

“ The true turnip-soil is a deep sand, or sandy 
loam. Every gardener knows the proper time 
to begin hoeing turnips. In generat -when the 
plants spread a circle of about four inches they 
are ready for.the first hoeing. They are com- 
monly left about a foot asunder. The second 
hoeing three weeks after the first.” 

Those who desire to go extensively and suc- 
cessfully into the turnip culture should raise 
their own seed from the finest transplanted 
roots. An English cultivator says, “ It is won- 
derful what a small quantity of seed suffices for 
an acre of ground, and indeed equally so how it 
can be delivered and spread over sucha breadth. 
A pint might be more than enongh, but it is us- 
ual to broad cast a quart on an. acre.” 

Dr. Deane’s New England Farmer asserts 
that “* the quantity of seed sown on an acre is 
never less than one pound, frequently a pound 
and an half, and by some two. According to 
the same work it is very necessary for the suc- 
cess of the crop that a heavy roller be passed 
over the field immediately after harrowing in 
the seed, provided the ground is sufficiently dry, 
or as soon as it is in a fit condition. By this 
means the clods are broken, and much of the 
seed that would otherwise be exposed to birds, 
&c. will be covered and the surface rendered 
smooth and compact thereby, and consequently 
more retentive of moisture, which will greatly 
promote the vegetation of the seed and growth 
of the piants. 

If a quantity of lime were sowed over the 
field immediately after putting in the seed, it| 
would probably preserve the crop against in-| 
sects, and prevent the turnips becoming spun- | 
gy, as well as increase their size. Unleached | 
ashes, soot, and plaster, have also been highly 
recommended as manure for turnips. Thomas 
Mellville, Jun. Esq. of Pittsfield, Mass. in raising 
a crop which received the premium from the 
Massachusetis Agricultural Society, in 1817, 
and which amounted to about 750 bushels to the 
acre, sowed his seeds in drills of twenty-eight 
inches the 2Ist of June, on ground previously 
well manured. The following day sowed on 
the acre thirty bushels slacked lime and fifteen 
bushels house ashes. 

What we have said about the early sowing of. 
turnips we would merely suggest as a hint, or 








something to be thought of, and perhaps be- 
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come a matter of experiment. It appears to ys 
that our custom of sowing turnips so late in the 
season, as is commonly practiced, is an usage 
borrowed from British husbandry without duly 
considering the difference of our climate from 
that of Great Britain, and the different uses tg 
which this crop is commonly applied in the two 
countries. In England they usually feed turnips 
off the ground with sheep; or dfaw them for 
neat cattle during the winter as fast as they are 
wanted, and often let them stand in the field tijj 
spring to supply green food for sheep at the 
time of their yeaning, &c. But in the United 
States, this crop must be harvested in autumn 
and secured from frost; and it would seem to 
be desirable that they should have had time to 
obtain their full growth before they are ga. 
thered. 
A eee 

TO DESTROY WORMS IN FRUIT TREES. We have 
repeatedly recommended the trial of something similar 
to the following, which is copied from the Hartford 
Mercury, to destroy worms in Fruit Trees. It points 
out the mode of operation somewhat more clearly than 
any other article, which we have seen on the subject, 
which induces us to republish it. 

Take a half inch auger or bit and bore to the centre 
of every tree; then by means of a paper tube, fill the 
hole with sulphur, crowding it in with a ramrod ; then 
cut out a green limb from the same tree, and plug the 
hole. It will not require more than two spoonfulls of 
sulphur for each tree, and in 48 hours the worms will 
leave the remotest branches. The process will also be 
beneficial for young fruit trees, even when not trou- 
bled with worms; it renders them more thrifty. This 
process has been found infallible. 





LICE ON APPLE TREES ONCE MORE. A gentleman 
whe lias been very successful in cultivating fruit trees, 
asserts that white washing trees with lime will posi- 
tively destroy this insect, if the application of the white 
wash be persevered in for three years in succession, 
The first year it checks their ravages, and lessens their 
numbers; the second year, puts almost altogether a 
period to their offensive operations; and the third year 
effects their total destruction. 





ON THE MANUFACTURE OF STRAW AND GRASS BOX- 
NETs. We have this day published No. 6, of a series 
of Essays with this title in order to give all the obser- 
vations of the author under that head, without muti- 
lating or curtailing his productions. We would uot, 
however, be understood to have set the seal of appro- 
bation to all that writer’s remarks, We have no incli- 
nation to become a party in any contest connected with 
the Tariff, nor to set ourselves up as umpire to decide 
relative to any real or supposed clashing of claims, or 





conflict of interests between Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants. We wish well to Commerce, are very friendly 
to Manufactures, and are ex officio the advocate of Ag- 
riculture. But when the fire of contention is kindled 
by statesmen, legislators, speculators, authors, politi- 
cians, or any other persons engaged or not engaged in 
any or either of those branches of national industry, 
we shall endeavor to keep to the windward of the blaze. 
We have no nolton of becoming a burnt offering for the 
good of the public, at least till it can be clearly made 
to appear that the public good requires of us such a sa- 
crifice. 

THE SEASON. We find complaints in the newspapers, 
iterated from various quarters of the coldness and back- 
wardness of the season. But we have often observed 
that a cold backward spring is the common precursor 
of a fruitful summer. If thé ‘elements are unkind m 
May, they generally atone for their frowardness in June, 
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July and Aagust. Besides our hard frosts have not 
been so severe nor so late as those which have often 
visited us. In 1816, we had much colder weather and 
more severe frosts in June, than we have this year ex- 
perienced in May. 

ERRATUM. In the article furnished us by Col. Pick- 
ERING, published in our last paper, in the first column 
of the first page, of that No. a little below the middle 
of the column the following line occurs: “* to be bed- 
ded and furrowed on all sides.” It should have been, 
to be bedded and surrounded on all sides. 

ST TS 
FOREIGN. 

By a late arrival at New York, papers have been re- 
ceived from Liverpool as late as the 16th of April ; but 
nothing of a very interesting nature has come to hand 
by this arrival. 

The British government has given notice that mea- 
sures have been taken for the blockade of Algiers, and 
warned against any attempt to violate the blockade. 

The British Admiral, H. B. Neale, was off Algiers in 
the Revenge, with five frigates. The Dey had refus- 
edto treat, and was making preparations to sustain a 
pombardment. For this purpose he had dismantled 
the vessels of war which were in the Bay, and had 
drawn them under the Mole. He had also com- 
manded andimmense number of troops from the interior, 
toman the fortress. It is said that the Dey has re- 
fused toaccede to the terms proposed to him, but his 
officers are disposed to resist his authority, as they are 
not disposed to undergo a bombardment. 


Paris papers contain accounts of horrible massacres, 
and great excesses, which have taken place in several 
cities of Spain. The prisons of Madrid have been 
broken, and many persons, detained for political offen- 
ces, have been sacrificed. At Cordova about 10 have 
been massacred—the plot succeeded only in part. 

Trieste, March 29. Letters from Corfu of the 18th 
of March give an important piece of news, but which 
wants confirmation—it is the surrender of Arta, by a 
particular convention to the Greek General Bozzaris. 
It is added, that the Albanian troops had joined with 
the insurgents, who immediately advanced to Joanina, 
which they hope likewise to bring to capitulation.— 
When the Greeks are oncé™ masters of these two for- 
tresses they may consider themselves as finally esta- 
blished in Epirus. 

Earthquake in Jamaica.—Jamaica papers of the 
17th of April, state that a tremendous shock of an 
earthquake was felt at Kingston on the night of the 
10th, which caused great alarm among the inhabitants, 
who simultaneously rushed from their houses. The 
churches were opened, and immediately filled by per- 
sons of all sects, eager to return thanks to the Al- 
mighty for their escape. 

LT oe 
DOMESTIC. 

Fatal Accident.—Mrs. Susan Mercer, of Troy, N. Y. 
feeling indisposed took about a tea-spoonful and an half 
of the oil of tansy, which she mistook for the common 
essence. It threw her into convulsions, and she died 
in t two hours. 


Distressing Occurrence. —On the 24th inst. at Wood- 
bury, N. J. two young daughters, the only children of 
Mr. Joseph P. Heddrich lost their lives by taking a pre- 
paration of arsenic, administered to them by mistake 
for magnesia by their mother—whose feelings on the 
awfulevent none but a parent can conceive. Tam- 
pering with drugs is always dangerous, and medicines 
of a deadly nature should never be kept or used but 
with the utmost care and precaution by unskilful hands. 
The immoderate use of herbs may also produce fatal 
effects. A lady lost her life in an eastern Siate, a few 
days since, by taking teo strong doses of the essence of 
tansy.—.V. Y. Statesman. 

Casualty.— While Mr. George Hopkins was adjusting 
the load of a wagon, the body of the wagon tilted, and 
the unhappy man was thrown to the height of ten feet 
~—and in falling, his head was badly fractured against 
the axle-tree. He has undergone a surgical operation, 
gad hopes are entertained of his recovery.—R. I. Am. 

Burlington College Burnt.—The college building of 
the Vermont University, at Burlington, took fire on the 
7th ult. from a spark which fell upon the roof, and was 














burnt down. The fire was not discovered until the in- 
terior of the roof was on fire, so that all efforts to ex- 
tinguish it were hopeless. The college and society li- 
braries, and part of the philosophical apparatus were 
preserved, together with ‘most of the books and furni- 
ture of the students. Rooms are to be procured in 
town for the accommodation of the students and for the 
public exercises, and the duties of the college are to he 
prosecuted, notwithstanding this calamitous accident. 
pS ____) 
CONGRESSIONAL. 

In Senate.—Friday, May 21. The Hon. John 
Gaillard was elected President of the Senate pro fem. 

An additional act to the law to establish an uniform 
system of Naturalization passed to be engrossed. This 
provides that aliens, who were infants at the time of 
entering the country, shall take the oaths after resi- 
dence for the requisite period, which is reduced from 5 
to3 years. On motion of Mr. Holmes, the provisions 
of the bill were limited to “free white persons.” 

The Florida Stock bill passed ; likewise a bill to im- 
prove the navigation of the Ohio, Mississippi, &c. 

A bill for the relief of the Columbian College, in 
Washington, passed to a third reading. 20 to 18. 

Saturday, May 22. This day was occupied in at- 
tention to business of a local and private nature. 

Monday, May 24. This day was principally devot- 
ed to matters of a private and local nature, and in the 
despatch of unfinished business. 

Tuesday,.May 25. Certain resolutions, directing the 
Secretary of the Navy to report to the Senate, at an 
early period, the ensuing session some particulars re- 
specting the Navy were agreed to. 

Wednesday, May 26. Forty seven bills received 
from the other House were read and passed. Those of 
ageneral nature were the bill for ‘the relief of cer- 
tain distillers; the bill ‘‘ making appropriations to 
carry into effect certain treaties ;” the bill ‘*‘ making 
appropriations for the Military service of the United 
States for 1824,” &c. 

Hovsz.—Friday, May 21. A bill making an appro- 
priation to enable the President to hold treaties with cer- 
tain Indian tribes was reported. 

Mr. Trimble offered a resolution for directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury torepurt to the House, the 
next session, whether any and what provision can be 
fade by law, to distinguish between importations made 
by aliens, or on foreign account, &c. 

The bill making provisions for the settlement of the 
accounts of Daniel D. Tompkins was so modified as to 
fix the appropriation at $60,239,24. 

Saturday May 22. The bill for settling the claims 
of Vice President Tompkins passed. 

. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
exchange a stock bearing five per cent interest, for cer- 
tain stocks bearing 6 per cent. after debate, passed. 

A bill for the regulation of Steam boats, and the se- 
curity of passengers therein, was reported, and laid on 
the table. 

Monday, May 24. The bill to authorize the Treasu- 
ry Department to exchange certain stocks, passed. 

The bill for the regulation of Steam boats, was de- 
bated at some length but not finished. 

Tuesday, May 25. Mr. Livingston, from the Com- 
mittee of Investigation on the memorial of Ninian Fd- 
wards, made a detailed report, exonerating Mr. Craw- 
ford from all the prominent charges against him. 

A bill to fix the Western Boundary Line of the 
Territory of Arkansas, occasioned an animated debate, 
and was at length negatived. 

Two Messages were received from the President, 
transmitting an additional Digest of Foreign Commer- 
cial Law, and documents relating to Foreign Spoliations 
on our Commerce. 

Wednesday, May 26. The House sustained a reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Cambreleng, calling for informa- 
tion with respect to the amount of French spoliations 
for the last 30 years, &c. 

The House agreed to a resolution to direct the Com- 
mittee of Investigation on the Memorial of Ninian Ed- 
wards tosit during the recess, and file the Report in 
the Clerk’s Office. 

Mr. Clay made some remarks on South American 
affairs, in which he observed that there was no evidence 
that the Allied Powers of Europe entertained any de- 
signs hostile to the Independence of South America, 
and therefore he should permit his resolution on that | 
subject to sleep on the table. 








MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURF. 

We have not room to give in detail the proceedings of 
this body, and must therefore attempt merely a sketch. 

Monday, May 31. The Governor delivered a speech, 
which we believe met the approbation of all parties, 
and as it isin all the newspapers, it is-not necessary for 
us to repeat it. ‘This day was chiefly spent in the rec ui- 
site attention to choosing Committees, and other mat- 
ters preparatory to the business of the session. 

Tuesday, June 1. The Senate concurred with the 
House in giving instructions to the Committee on the 
petition of Thomas Kellock, to report on the subject of 
the education by the public, of all deafaud dumb per- 
sons from 12 to 21 years of age. 

A Committee was appointed to report on the expedi- 
ency of amending the 3d article of the Constitution re- 
lating to the qualifications of voters, &c. 

Mr. Sprague of 8. called for the order of the day on 
the resolves reported for the choice of Electors. Sun- 
dry amendments were adopted. 

Wednésday, June 2. A Committee was appointed 
to consider the expediency of providing by law that 
persons conscientiously scrupulous of taking an oath 
should, instead thereof, be permitted to affirm. 

The Committee appointed to draft an answer to the 
speech of his Excellency made a report, which was 
accepted, and the same Committee was requested to 
present the same to his Excellency. 

A Committee was appointed to consider on the expe- 
diency of repealing an act, regulating the practice of 
law in certain cases. 
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b. Cid... € 
APPLES, good, to best, bb]. | 2 00 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, . . . jton.|114 115 
on ee eee 117 50/120 
BEANS, white, . . . . « |buab 90} 110 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, . jbbil.| 8 50 : 
cargo, Nol, ... . 7 7 25 
ks 6 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. Ib. 9 1 
CHEESE, new milk . > 7 10 
skimed milk, 3 4 
FLAX ok oT. ae & 9 
FLAX SEED.... «... ..- {bush 82 84 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. jbbl.{| 6 50) 6 75 
Genessee, oe 6 50| 6 75 
Rye, best 2 75 
GRAIN, Rye otese a es eae 55 58 
Corn ojo eS ee ae 42 50 
See ee 67 70 
Oats es ae 39] 34 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort . . | Ib. “10 11 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1823 3s 40 
Sa } 61 «12 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern jgal. 70 75 
PLAISTER PARIS ... . jton.| 3 25) 3 50 
PORK, BoneMiddlings new, . jbbi.| 15 00) 16 
navy, mess, 12 50 
Cargo, Nol, .. . 112 | 1250 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, - jbush} 1 75, 2 00 
Cee. 6: 2) 6s 6 lb. 7 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed 50 70 
do do unwashed 35 40 
do 3-4 washed 40 55 
do 1-2 do 35 50 
Native ... . do 30 35 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 50 00 
do Spinning, Ist sort 40 * 
PROVISION MARKET. |b. 
BEEF, best pieces... . 6 57) 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, 9 10 
na whole hog, - - - - 5 6 
VEAL, . di ee ames °° 2 6 
MUTTON, ‘ . ip yen 12 
POULTRY, ‘ . 6 20 
BUTTER, keg & tub, 5 25 
lump, eh, © 1 16 
5 © «jee tise 0 2s. .—n 1 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail,. . - - | |bush 65 70 
Indian, do. - - - + 55 60 
POTATOES, ‘en ers 20 37 
CIDER, liquor, new. - - - |bbl.} 2 50) 3 50 
HAY, according to quality, . ‘ton. 16 oo! 18 08 
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From the United States Literary Gazette. 


THE RIVULET. 


This little rill that, from the springs 

Of yonder grove, its current brings, 

Plays on the slope awhile, and then 

Goes prattling into groves again, 

Oft to its warbling waters drew 

My little feet when life was new. 

When woods in early green were drest, 

And from the chambers of the west 

The warmer breezes, travelling out, 

Breathed the new scent of flowers about, 

My truant steps from home would stray, 

Upon the grassy side to play ; 

To crop the violet on its brim, 

And listen to the throstle’s hymn, 

With blooming cheek and open brow, 

As young and gay, sweetrill, as thou. 
And when the days of boyhood came, 

And | had grown in love with fame, 

Duly ! sought thy banks, and tried 

My first rude numbers by thy side. 

Words cannot tell how glad and gay 

The scenes of life before me lay. 

High visions then, and lofty schemes 

Glorious and bright as fairy dreams, 

And daring hopes, that now to speak 

Would bring the blood into my cheek, 

Passed o’er me; and I wrote on high 

A name I deemed should never die. 


Years change thee not. Upon yon hill 
The tall old maples, verdant still, 

Yet tell, in proud and grand decay, 
How swift the years have passed away, 
Since first a child, and half afraid, 

I wandered in the forest shade. 

But thou, gay, merry rivulet, 

Dost dimple, play, and prattle yet; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave, 

And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet sounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear ; 

As pure thy limped waters run, 

As bright they sparkle to the sun; 
As fresh the herbs that crowd to drink 
The moisture of thy oczy brink ; 

The violet there, in soft May dew, 
Comes up, as modest and as blue ; 

As green, amid thy current’s-stress, 
Floats the scarce-rooted water cress ; 
And the brown ground bird, in thy glen, 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 

Thou changest not—but I am changed, 
Since first thy pleasant banks I ranged ; 
And the grave stranger, come to see 
The play-place of his infancy, 

Has scarce a single trace of hin 

Who sported once upon thy brim. 

The visions of my youth are past— 

Too bright, too beautiful to last. 
I’ve tried the world—it wears no more 
The coloring of romance it wore. 

Yet well has nature kept the truth 
She promised to my earliest youth ; 
The radiant beauty, shed abroad 

On all the glorious works of God, 
Shows freshly, to my sobered eye, 
Each charm it wore in days gone by. 


A few brief years shall pass away, 
And I, all trembling, weak, and grey, 
Bowed to the earth which ‘waits to fold 
My ashes in the embracing mould 
(If haply the dark will of fate 
Indulge my life so long a datz), 

May come for the last time to look 
Upon my childhood's favorite brook. 
Then dimly on my eye shall gleam 
The sparkle of thy dancing stream ; 
And faintly on my ear shail fall 

Thy prattling currents merry call ; 
Yet shalt thou flow as glad and bright 
As when thou met’st my infant sight. 


And I shall sleep—and 6n thy side, 


As ages after ages glide, 
Children their early sports shall try, 
And pass to hoary age and die. 

But thou, unchanged from year to year, 
Gaily shalt play and glitter here ; 
Amid young flowers and tender grass 
Thy endless infancy shalt pass ; 

And, singing down thy narrow glen, 
Shalt mock the fading race of men. 


SE 


PHiscellany. 
From the London New Monthly Magazine. 

















The Pmort, a TALE oF THE sea, by the author 
of “The Spy,” “ Pioneers,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 
12 mo. 

The very considerable power and ability 
displayed in “« The Spy” and “ The Pioneers,” 
the precursors of the present volume, have 
rendered the author of those works, who is un- 
derstood to be a Mr. Cooper, of New York, a 
decided favorite with all novel readers on this 
side of the Atlantic. “ The Pilot” will, we feel 
persuaded, add still more to his reputation. It 
is a fine sea-piece, painted with a bold and vig- 
orous pencil, and does great credit to the wri- 
ter’s powers, both of description and sentiment. 
Although he has chosen the same element for 
the subject of his sketches which has furnished 
Smollett with so many happy delineations, yet 
there is nothing of the copyist in Mr. Cooper’s 
pages. The sea-pieces of Smollett are mostly, 
if not entirely, humorous; but the scenes of 
“ The Pilot”? are of a more chivalrous and ro- 
mantic character. The novel is, however, by 
no means deficient .in that broad comic humor 
which seems to flow so easily from the seaman’s 
tongue... — ee . 3 
he scene, as in * The Spy,” is laid during 
the revolutionary contest, and the nominal hero 
is no other than the celebrated Paul Jones, 
whose debarkation upon our coasts spread so 
much terror during the period of the Ameri- 
can war. The reader, however, is never made 
officially acquainted with the name of the hero, 
which he is left to discover by sundry remote 
inferences. The Pilot himself is, in our estima- 
tion, the least successful character in the novel, 
ana, indeed, the only one with whom we feel 
inclined to find fault. There is too much B 
ronism about him, if we may be allowed the 
expression. The other characters are well 
drawn, spirited, distinct and naturals Tom 
Coffin, or Long Tom, might have figured with 
great credit to himself and the author on the 
pages of the Scottish novelist. Many of the 
scenes are admirably conceived; among which 
we would specify the taking of St. Ruth’s Ab- 
bey, the escape of Long Tom, and the loss of 
Ariel. The latter scene, more especially, is 
worked up with a degree of energy which makes 
a powerful effect upon the feelings of the reader. 
We are heartily rejoiced to receive such 
works as those-from across the Atlantic, and we 
hail them as proofs of the growing taste and 
genius of the Americans. 

=== 
A Mammoth !—Doctors Van Rensselaer, De 
Kay, and Cooper, of this city, members of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, have just returned 


ne ee oe 


| from an excursion to Poplar, Monmouth county, 


New-Jersey, where they discovered and have 
brought home with them, the skeleton of a Mam- 





upon the farm of Mr. Croxson, an intelligen; 
citizen of that place, bedded in a swamp, some 
of the bones being ten feet beneath the sur. 
face. 

A tooth was discovered some months since. 
which led the above mentioned gentlemen {, 
undertake the expedition, and to prosecute their 
researches with indefatigable zeal. They were 
in the mud and water several days, in digging 
up the skeleton. The bones are now on board 
a sloop lying at the wharf, but will soon be put 
together, and deposited in the Lyceum of Na. 
tural History. ‘The animal is but Kittle inferio, 
in size to the one in Peale’s Museum at Phila. 
delphia. Great credit is due to Mr. Croxson, 
who afforded to the exploring party every ac. 
commodation and assistance.—V. Y. Statesman 

t——_—___ | 

The following interesting anecdote of the Beaver, i: 
taken from Franklin’s Narrative of a Journey to the Po. 
lar Sea, recently published. 

* One day a gentleman, long resident in this 
country, espied five young beavers sporting in 
the water, leaping upon the trunk of a tree, 
pushing one another off, and playing a thou. 
sand interesting tricks. He approached, softly, 
under cover of the bushes, and prepared to fire 
upon the unsuspecting creatures ; but a nearer 
approach discovered to him such a similitude 
betwixt their gestures and the infantile caresses 
of his own children, that he threw aside his gun 
—This gentleman’s feelings are to be envied, 
but few traders in fur would have acted so fee!. 


ingly.” ; 
NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM. 


: 76, COURT STREET, BOSTO., 
ONTAINING much more numerous Collections 
and greater variety of entertainments than any 
other Establishment in America, continues steadily to 
increase, and is open for teception of visiters 
EVERY DAY AND EVENING, 

It will be constantly in the best possible condition, 
and every exertion made to render the visits of its pat- 
rons agreeable. 

This Establishment now contains FIVE former Mu- 
seums united in ONE, together with very great and 
numerous additions (the whole receipts being faithfully 
laid out to increase it. 

JUST ADDED, 
The celebrated Race Horse Eclipse, 








¥-| A beautiful Cosmoramic View of London, 


A large and beautiful live Rattlesnake, 

The Arabian Bottle, made of the stomach of a 
Camel—holds about a barrel—used te carry water 
across the desert. 

The Invalid’s Chair—very ingenious—invented 
by Professor Peck. 

A very large and elegant Sword Fish, upwards 

of 14 feet long, with a sword 4 1-2 feet long. 

0 The Museum is well lighted, and a Band of 

ae performs every evening. Admittance 25 cents. 
une 5. 





ANTED Nos. 14, 43, and 45, of the Ist Vol. of 
the N. E. Farmer. For which a generous price 
will be given by the publisher of this paper. 


TO PRINTERS. 
OR sale at this Office BALL SKINS, at the usual 
prices. 











TERMS OF THE FARMER. 
(‘> Published every Saturday, at Taree Doiiars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within sizty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firry Cents. 
(“7 No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 





moth, nearly or quite entire. It was found 






discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are pai’. 
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